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(6) THE AMEEICAK ADMINISTRATION
In June 1927 the then American Governor-General of the Philip-
pines, General Wood, returned to the United States, nominally on
vacation; but he was a sick man and in August he died; and on the
13th December Mr. Henry L. Stimson, a former Secretary of War in
the Taft Administration, was nominated Governor-General.1 It was
not, however, until March 1928 that he landed at Manila. During
the preceding nine months the Acting Governorship was held by the
Vice-Governor, Mr. E. A. Gilmore. Changes of policy could not be
expected under such conditions, and during these months the Philip-
pine Executive continued to follow in General Wood's footsteps,
government being administered firmly without undue attention being
paid to the ever-recurring pin-pricks inflicted by the Philippine
Legislature. Washington rather than Manila was the centre of
interest.
Perhaps independence never looked farther off than it did in 1927.
In the April of that year the President of the United States for the
first time used his power of veto in Philippine affairs when he refused
his assent to an Act of the Philippine Legislature providing for a
plebiscite on the question of independence. Mr. Coolidge based his
objection on the ground that the voter would have to vote simply
eyes' or 'no', as 'how', 'why3, or 'when' could not be introduced
into a plebiscite; and in his covering letter he went so far as to state
that he considered ethe entire discussion of the question of immediate
or proximate absolute independence' to be untimely. He thought
that the Filipinos generally held the mistaken belief that 'America,
even though she granted full independence to the Islands, would still
assume the heavy responsibility of guaranteeing the security, sove-
reignty and independence of the Islands. .. . [Responsibility without
authority would be unthinkable '.2 In November 1927, when a report
was current that a plan was on foot for a revision in the method of
government, an official statement was made at the White House
that, although President Coolidge was keeping an open eye on the
Philippine situation, it was 'his policy to work out that situation
under the organic law known as the Jones Act5.3 He was said to
believe that the ability of the Filipino people and of their local
Government to comply with the terms of that law was a measure
of their capacity for self-government. Thus, when Mr. Stimson was
1 See the Survey for 1926, p. 437.
a The United States Daily, 8tli April, 1027.
3 IWd., 16th November, 1927. For tlw Jones Act see the Survey for 1926,
pp. 412-13.